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The House of Commons by a majority of forty has passed a 
Tote of want of confidence in the Unionist government ; Lord 
Salisbury has resigned ; and Mr. Gladstone is at the head of an 
administration pledged to the principles of Home Rule. It i3 in- 
evitable, under such circumstances, that all who, on either side of 
the Atlantic, take an interest in the future of Ireland, should aban- 
don themselves to speculation on the ultimate result of these strik- 
ing incidents, and though such speculation, if it seeks too boldly 
to penetrate the secrets of the distant future, can hardly be other- 
wise than barren, it may nevertheless not be without its use if it 
enables us more clearly to apprehend the conditions of the prob- 
lem we have immediately to face. 

Let it be noted, then, in the first place, that the division which 
took place in the House of Commons on the night of August 11 
was the climax of an electoral struggle which has raged without 
intermission for five years. It may be doubted whether at any 
time in British history efforts at once so continuous and so in- 
tense were ever put forth by both parties for so long a period. It 
is certain at least that nothing of the kind has taken place since 
the last Reform Bill established household suffrage as the general 
electoral principle in counties and boroughs alike. Many mo- 
mentous general elections have on former occasions been deter- 
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mined largely by abstention ; not the men who voted, but the 
men who refused to vote were the authors of the change which 
placed in power new ministers and another party. But this has 
emphatically not been the case in the general election of 1892. 
The polls have been enormous ; and there is no evidence that any 
class or section of the population, on either side in politics, was 
lukewarm or indifferent. The political eagerness of the con- 
stituencies is so far faithfully represented in the House of Com- 
mons which they elected ; and the lobbies on the night of the 
division contained a larger proportion of members than has, I be- 
lieve, ever before been collected together during the long history 
of the House of Commons. Three members, and three members 
only, were absent out of 668, and of these, two were ill and one 
was on the high seas. 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that the verdict thus given with 
every circumstance of deliberation was both unequivocal and final. 
The case, it might well be thought, has been fully heard ; judg- 
ment has been pronounced by a court admitted to be competent, 
and from which there is no appeal ; and nothing further can re- 
main for the Unionist party but to admit that, whether right or 
wrong, they are unsuccessful ; to make their bow, and to retire 
with what grace they can until their successors shall have carried 
their Home Rule policy to a practical result, and new issues shall 
have risen above the horizon of party politics. These, however, 
are assuredly not the sentiments of the Unionist party. They 
admit neither the premises nor the conclusion. They do not 
acknowledge that the verdict of the country is unambiguous, still 
less do they consider it to be final ; while, in their view, the 
victory of their opponents is accompanied by circumstances which 
make it almost equivalent to a defeat. 

That if it be*a victory, it is a victory most dissappointing to 
the victors, will at all events not be disputed. Mr. Gladstone was 
accustomed to entertain the public and to occupy the leisure of 
opposition with elaborate calculations, based upon the figures 
of bye-elections, as to what majority he had a right to expect. 
His most modest anticipations were enormously in excess of what 
he has actually obtained, while on the very eve of the declaration 
of the polls Mr. Herbert Gladstone announced to a French special 
correspondent that their expected majority ranged, if my memory 
serves me, somewhere between 100 and 180. 
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For my own part, I never was of opinion that these san 
guine prophecies, illusory as they have proved themselves 
to be, were on the face of them absurd. It does not, in 
our existing system, require many abstentions or many con- 
versions to turn a large majority into a small minority, and 
both reasoning and experience show that there must be 
many causes at work during the course of a long parliament by 
which such a result is likely to be brought about. An admin- 
istration which holds office for six years cannot but disap- 
point many hopes ; cannot but arouse many enmities ; cannot but 
give occasion to much hostile comment, well or ill founded. 
During all that period it is always the object of criticism, often 
of misrepresentation, sometimes of calumny. While its own short- 
comings are fresh in the memory of all men, the shortcomings of 
its predecessor have faded into a historic past ; the performance of 
its members is compared, not with the performance of the 
rivals whom they have supplanted, but with the promises of the 
rivals who hope to supplant them. The comparison, therefore, is 
never made between two realities, but is always between a reality 
darkened by misrepresentation and a fiction illumined by hope. 
It need create no great surprise that the fiction is very com- 
monly preferred. 

•It is to causes such as these that we must in the main attrib- 
ute the immense majorities obtained in 1868 by Mr. Gladstone 
over Mr. Disraeli ; in 1874 by Mr. Disraeli over Mr. Gladstone ; 
and in 1880 by Mr. Gladstone again over Mr. Disraeli. It was not 
unnatural to suppose that what had happened to many governments 
before, after a prolonged tenure of power, would happen to the 
government of Lord Salisbury, and that the relatively small frac- 
tion of the population who determine the results of general elec* 
tions, and who in these discussions are always dignified by the 
name of the " Country, " would again transfer their affection and 
their support from the gentlemen who were in to the gentlemen 
who were out. To do those responsible for the management of 
the Gladstonian party justice, they were not slack in supplying every 
artificial aid to the furtherance of this natural process. No doubt 
in every election some things are done by both parties which had 
better not be done, and many things are said which had better not 
be said. Yet I cannot think that I am misled by party prejudices 
when I assert that during the recent electoral contests, which in 
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some sense may be said to have been going on continuously for five 
years, the Home Rule candidates indulged in a license of 
invective and misrepresentation which has not often dis- 
honored party conflicts in this country. I do not believe that in 
the large centres of population the violent attacks upon the late 
Irish administration did much harm to the Unionist cause. They 
began too early ; they were continued too long ; and they were 
too easily contradicted. The same, however, cannot be said of 
many of the misrepresentations, often merely personal, by which 
it was sought to influence the county elections. There the popula- 
tions to be dealt with had less political experience than the voters 
in the towns ; they were widely scattered, and a well selected fic- 
tion, distributed from many centres shortly before the poll, it was 
almost impossible to expose in time to deprive it of its power for 
evil. 

It is not, however, upon electioneering details, which can have 
but little interest for American readers, that I desire now to 
dwell. It is sufficient for my present purpose if I have made it 
clear, in the first place, that there are constant forces at work which 
tend, after any sufficient interval, to transfer power from one 
party to the other ; and also that, in the case of the recent 
general election, these forces by no means acted in the man- 
ner or to the extent desired and expected by the Home Rule 
parties. The anticipated majorities of 170, 120, or 100 shrank to 
the modest proportions of 40, and, as I shall proceed to show, 
the inherent weakness of that majority is by no means measured 
by the mere paucity of its numbers. For, whereas on ordinary 
questions and in ordinary times it matters nothing from what 
part of the United Kingdom any ministry derives the votes by 
which it is retained in office, in 1892, and on the Home Rule 
question, this becomes a matter of fundamental importance. No 
doubt long and even powerful administrations have been and may 
again be carried on with the assistance of party majorities of 
much less than 40, but they have been majorities fairly homo- 
geneous in character, and fairly united in organization. 

This description, most assuredly, does not apply to the Home 
Rule majority in the present House of Commons. 

The English members who follow Mr. Gladstone are divided 
from the Nationalist members representing Irish constituencies, 
by tradition, by principle, and by organization. The Nationalist 
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members who follow Mr. McCarthy are divided from those who 
follow Mr. Eedmond, not only by organization, but by the recent 
memory of bitter wrongs, by personal prejudices more powerful 
than public principles. Of these three parties the McCartbyites 
are, for the purpose of the present argument, the most important, 
for they hold the balance of power, and can at any moment put 
the Gladstonian government in the minority. In what manner 
they will use this power it is at present impossible to prophesy. 
There are many of them, I doubt not, with whom Home Eule is 
merely a pious opinion, and who would be quite content to go on 
indefinitely as part of the Gladstonian tail, abundantly satisfied 
to see Home Eule relegated to an humble place in the Newcastle 
programme, provided that they could in the meanwhile keep the 
Unionist government out of office, and control the dispensation of 
Irish patronage. 

But though this is a policy to which perhaps they would not 
be averse, it is not in all respects an easy one to carry out. They 
would be met by difficulties both in Ireland and at Westminster. 
The supposition that their Home Eule creed sat loosely upon 
them would, if it once came home to their constituents, do them 
infinite harm, and the followers of Mr. Eedmond infinite good. It 
would not be easy for them in the House of Commons to support 
an Irish administration, even of a Home Eule government, with- 
out falsifying promises which they have made, and destroying ex- 
pectations which they have encouraged in their Irish dupes. If 
during the past twelve years Separation or Home Eule has been 
their end, their means have invariably been derived from the un- 
scrupulous employment of the weapons furnished them by the 
agrarian difficulty. They have not hesitated to preach doctrines 
on the subject of property which in every civilized country in the 
world would be regarded as absurd, and to enforce these doctrines 
by methods which in every civilized country in the world would 
be punished as illegal. No doubt Mr. Gladstone's government 
will do everything they can to minimise the difficulties 
which must arise between themselves and their embarrassing 
allies; but if society is to continue at all, these difficulties 
cannot be wholly obliterated. A landlord must still be 
permitted to get rid of a tenant who declines to pay his 
rent. The new Chief Secretary must at least go through 
the form of protecting the tenant who takes a farm from 
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which his predecessor has heen evicted. The illegal and criminal 
practices, for which Mr. Gladstone and his friends fonnd it so 
easy to devise soft-sounding synonyms when they had to be dealt 
with by their political opponents, can hardly be ignored by Min- 
isters responsible for the government of the country. It is true, 
no doubt, that agrarian crime has greatly diminished under the 
steady pressure of firm administration during the last few years. 
It is also true that the Irish politicians who thought it at one 
time to be their interest to encourage agrarian crime will now 
find it in their interest to repress it. Nevertheless, cases can hardly 
fail to occur in which the Irish government will have to choose 
between a policy which sacrifices the rights and liberties of Irish 
citizens, and one which is inconsistent with the avowed teachings 
of the party on which they are dependent for their official exist- 
ence. If they choose the first alternative they must eventually 
lose character in England ; if they choose the second they will 
certainly embarrass, and may possibly alienate, an essential portion 
of their Home Eule majority. 

These and other difficulties which might easily be mentioned 
are not likely to prove inconsiderable ; but they are small, indeed, 
compared to the legislative fences that have to be climbed over or 
scrambled through before the goal of Home Rule is finally 
reached. 

In the first place, it has to be noted that, so far as Great Brit- 
ain is concerned, the Home Eule party is in a minority ; and, so 
far as England alone is concerned, it is in a relatively small minor- 
ity. In other words, England, even after a general election 
fought under the disadvantageous conditions referred to at the 
beginning of this article, is still vehemently opposed to the Home 
Rule policy ; while if Scotland and Wales take a different view, 
it is not so much because they are in favor of Home Rule, as be- 
cause their old political traditions, or their interests in the Scotch 
or Welsh measures promised somewhere or other in the Newcastle 
programme, prevent them withdrawing their support altogether 
from Mr. Gladstone. Now the difficulties which must beset any 
government which attempts wholly to reconstruct the constitu- 
tional relations between England and Ireland against the will of 
the former are necessarily great, and are much greater since Mr. 
Gladstone has authoritatively promised to retain the Irish 
members at Westminster after Home Rule is granted. For- 
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merly it might have been said plausibly, however un- 
truly, that Home Rule for Ireland was in the main 
a question which only concerned the Irish. This can be said 
no longer. If the Irish are to send one hundred representatives 
to the parliament at Westminster, while England is to send no 
representatives to the parliament in Dublin, it follows that the 
Irish can intervene in our affairs while we cannot intervene in 
theirs. They can not only vote upon the details of English legis- 
lation, which in no way concerns them ; they can not only vote 
taxes to which they contribute not one farthing, but (which is 
far more serious) they can determine against the will of the Eng- 
lish people the political complexion of the ministry by which that 
people is to be governed. I am not now concerned to prove that 
such a proposal, if really carried out, would make our constitu- 
tion the laughingstock of the world ; I am only concerned to 
show your readers that in this kind of Home Rule England is at 
least as much concerned as Ireland, and that England has pro- 
nounced her objection to it with at least as much decision as Ire- 
land has pronounced her approval of it. 

On Nationalist principles this decisive verdict of one of the 
nations affected would appear to be fatal to the cause of Home 
Rule ; yet it is not from the hostile English majority alone that 
Mr. Gladstone's English difficulties are likely to arise. The 
English minority also may find that their assent to an Irish 
parliament has been wrung from them on false pretences. In 
truth two very different schemes of Home Rule have been pre- 
sented to the English and Irish people respectively. The Irish 
have been led to believe that they are to have a parliament and 
an executive practically independent and supreme so far as Ire- 
land is concerned. The English have been taught to believe 
that, after Home Rule has been granted, the British parliament 
will still retain a supreme controlling power, to be exercised if 
and when, in their opinion, the Irish parliament abuses the powers 
which have been granted to it. The difference here indicated 
is fundamental. Both ideals cannot by any possibility be satis- 
fied, and when the bill comes to be laid on the table of the House 
it must inevitably be found, either that the English give more 
than they bargained for or that the Irish receive less than they 
expected. Which of the two sections among his followers will 
ultimately prove to have been the dupes Mr. Gladstone himself 
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could not, probably, at the present moment inform us. The i*> 
suit will doubtless be determined by the "higgling" of the 
political " market," and by the estimate which he may form of the 
relative obstinacy of the two parties, who cannot both get what 
they want, but who must both be induced to support him if he is 
to retain the " confidence " of the House of Commons. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the British Ministry 
who are endeavoring to follow Mr. Gladstone in the Home Eule 
policy. In doing so they have been compelled to abandon, sud- 
denly and completely, at the word of command, the long cher- 
ished traditions of their party. They went to bed one night good 
Unionists ; they woke next morning to find that, at the 
bidding of their leader, they had suddenly and unawares been 
turned into Homo Rulers. Their whole political vocabulary had 
to be altered. They had to curse what they had formerly blessed, 
and to bless what they had formerly cursed. Their saints were 
turned into criminals and their criminals into saints. Their very 
speeches and election addresses, those only a few weeks old, 
became abominable to them. 

Such an operation, performed even on the smallest scale, is not 
usually agreeable to fallen human nature ; and the scale upon 
which the Liberal party have performed it must be admitted to be 
nothing short of heroic. I do not suppose that in the field of 
politics, where such manoeuvres have not infrequently been 
practised, a change of front so rapid and so complete was ever 
effected before. That it should have been effected at all, even at 
the cost of the Liberal Unionists' secession, is surely a remarkable 
testimony both to the ascendancy of Mr. Gladstone and to the 
strength of party discipline. But something more than this I 
apprehend was necessary to secure the result ; and this something 
is to be found in the illusory hopes which they have based upon 
what appears, and has always appeared to me, to be a total mis- 
apprehension of the true character of the problem which had to 
be solved. What the English follower of Mr. Gladstone has 
persuaded himself that he will get from Home Eule is, in the 
first place, a settlement of the Irish difficulty, and in the second 
place the satisfaction of a legitimate Irish demand. To gain this 
object he has been content to sacrifice his own political past and 
the future of his co-religionists in Ireland ; and yet if anything 
can be certain in political prophecy it is certain that the first of 
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these objects will not be attained, and that the very idea of the 
second is based upon historical misconception. 

What is the root and essence of the Home Enle movement 
which prevails among two-thirds of the population of Ireland, 
and which is so violently opposed by the other one-third ? Some 
people talk as if it was the desire of an oppressed minority for a 
fair share in the management of an Empire of which they bore 
their proportion of the burdens ; others talk as if it was the long- 
ing of an ancient people to have restored to them the constitution 
which they once enjoyed, and of which, through dark years of 
national eclipse, they have always cherished the recollection. 
Both theories are unhistorical and even absurd. As regards the 
first, it is enough, perhaps, to say that the Irish at this moment 
enjoy a larger proportionate share in the management of the 
United Kingdom than either England or Scotland. They enjoy 
more than their fare share of Imperial time, and more than their 
fair share of Imperial money. Not less inconsistent with the fact 
is the view that they desire some restoration of the institution 
formerly enjoyed by their nation. There never has been any 
ancient order of things in Ireland which could be made to do 
duty as the ideal of modern Nationalist aspirations, unless the 
condition of general anarchy and inter-tribal warfare which in 
ancient times existed outside the " Pale " can be so described. 
There was, indeed, a time when a separate parliament sat in 
Dublin, but it was a parliament founded for English immi- 
grants by England, filled by men of English blood, and 
always more or less controlled by men dependent on an Eng- 
lish House of Commons. It was a landlord parliament and a 
Protestant parliament; a parliament prof oundly attached to "rev- 
olution " principles and all that " revolution " principles implied 
in Ireland. It would be a miracle indeed if such a parliament 
should have taken real root in the hearts of a population which 
had no part in its deliberations, and who were divided from those 
who had, by the profound gulf produced by the memories of civil 
wars, successive confiscations, mutual persecutions, and penal 
laws. In truth, nothing less than Mr. Gladstone's ingenuity 
could blind him and his followers to the fact that the historic 
root of the Home Eule movement is not to be found in any mem- 
ories of an Irish parliament, but in the rebellions and attempted 
rebellions which have from time to time taken place against the 
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English connection ; rebellions which themselves ai'e in the direct 
line of descent from the ancient struggles between the Irish Celts 
and English invaders, and which derive their strength from the 
agrarian discontents born of the unforgotten wrongs inflicted by 
the great confiscations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Those who are content to put aside the Gladstonian legend 
and to consider the true lessons to be deduced from the version of 
Irish history which I have just indicated, will easily understand 
why no scheme of Home Rule which England could consent to 
grant could ever put an end to the Irish question or be the means 
of conferring a measure of "justice" upon Ireland. For they 
will see that the Nationalist movement is really based upon two 
diverse, though allied, elements. It i3 based partly upon the de- 
sire to shake off the connection with England, partly on the de- 
sire to remedy the wrongs inflicted by former confiscations by 
adding a new one to the number. In so far as the first of these 
still subsists by its own native strength and vigor, it would not 
be and could not be satisfied by the granting of a parliament even 
nominally subordinate to the Imperial parliament, and from 
whose deliberations are to be excluded the consideration of many 
subjects (such for instance as taxation and tariffs) which are 
freely granted to our self-governing colonies. But I believe my- 
self that this feeling, though among certain sections of the popu- 
lation undoubtedly real, is in process, or, at least until the agita- 
tion of 1880, was in process, of rapid conversion into a harmless 
and purely sentimental affection for a condition of things supposed 
once on a time to have existed, but which no one in seriousness 
desired to see restored. In a generation it would have become as 
innocuous as the Jacobitism of 1760, and would have had as little 
in it hostile to the unity of the United Kingdom as have the feel- 
ings which we Scotchmen cherish for the heroism of Wallaeo or 
the victories of Bruce. 

Unfortunately, this patriotic sentiment is in Ireland inextri- 
cably associated with agrarian discontents. From this, and from 
this alone, did it derive the virulence which has characterized its 
different manifestations during the last twelve years. But it is 
plain chat the Imperial Parliament can never allow the perpetra- 
tion in the nineteenth century of the iniquities that were barely 
tolerated in the seventeenth. There must be no new disposses- 
sion of the owners of the soil, no repetition , under modern forms, of 
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ancient injustices. But if the Home Rule Bill is neither to fulfil 
the wishes of those who, in their own phrase, wish to see Ireland 
a nation among the nations, nor the demands of those who want 
other people's land, how can it pretend to offer a final settlement of 
the Irish question ? how can it satisfy the aspirations of that part 
of the population of Ireland which is understood to demand it ? 
In my view the remedy proposed by Mr. Gladstone must 
aggravate the disease it is intended to cure ; for it is based upon 
a wrong diagnosis and conceived under a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the life-history of the patient. No mere manipulation of 
the constitutional machinery can do any good. What is required 
is gradually to work the agrarian poison out of the system, and to 
trust to time to complete the international amalgamation which is 
already so far advanced. Let us see that grievances are removed, 
that the law is obeyed, and that individual rights are maintained ; 
but, while property in land is firmly supported, let us endeavor at 
the same time to facilitate, as far as possible, the acquisition of that 
property by the great mass of the occupying tenants. If this policy 
be consistently carried out, I make no question but that the 
process by which every great country in Europe has grown into a 
compact whole out of the scattered fragments left by the great 
storms of the middle ages, would at no distant date unite every 
section of the Irish people in the same sentiment of loyalty and 
affection to the Parliament of the United Kingdom as now pre- 
vails in Antrim or in Kent. While it seems to me equally cer- 
tain that any of the inconsistent schemes described under the 
common name of Home Rule would, if carried into effect, in- 
evitably aggravate every antipathy and prolong every evil which 
at present perplexes us in the treatment of the Irish question. 

Abthub James Balfoub. 



